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deduced respectively, from the treaty of 18253 meanings wHch
conclusively gave all that was valuable In the disputed ter-
ritory to their own country ; and, indeed, as will be seen, the
treaty was susceptible of two entirely different interpreta-
tions. Nor was the situation without the gravest dangers for
peace. Public feeling both in Canada and the States was
raised to a very high pitch, as the years passed and no solu-
tion was found. The situation was comparable to that on the
Rand at the time of the Jameson raid, except that here the
two richest countries in the world disputed the title to the
soil that suddenly gave forth its new and unexpected burden.
of treasure. At any moment new gold might have been dis-
covered in any part of the territory claimed by both powers :
this would have meant a rush of miners to the place ; and,
with a shot fired by a Canadian or American adventurer at
another of the opposite nationality, any disaster might have
been possible. While there was a general desire that this
perilous situation should be settled once and for all by some
form of arbitration, neither side seemed willing to concede
one iota of their national claim. The atmosphere in Great
Britain was hardly favourable to arbitration owing to
the intervention of American diplomacy in the dispute be-
tween Great Britain and Venezuela, and the unfavourable
result of that dispute to Great Britain. Yet it was the Ameri-
can Government which refused the offer of an independent
arbitrator ; however, after long pourparlers, in January
1903 a treaty was signed between the two powers by the
Governments at Westminster and Washington, which
decided that the whole matter should be referred to a
Commission of six " impartial jurists " of repute, three to be
appointed by each of the two Governments. Thus the only
chance of a decision was that one Commissioner, on either
side, might decide against the claims of his own country.
Canadian opinion was hardly reassured when it was an-
nounced that America's three " impartial jurists " were
Mr. Elihu Root, Secretary of War in President Roosevelt's
Cabinet, Senator Lodge, and Senator Turner. Mr. Root
had been the first American Minister to send troops into the
disputed territory ; Senator Lodge and Senator Turner had